MEDICAL   MISSION   IN  KERMAN

accordingly with hot or cold remedies. All foods
are similarly classified. With this knowledge, plus
a few Persian medical books and an appropriate
turban, the native quack sets up as a doctor. His
impudence and native wit are inexhaustible; he will
cheer his patients with extracts from Hafiz or Ferdosi
(the great Persian poets), talk learnedly of vapours,
and have a specific for every mortal ailment. The
quack physician is amusing, and probably confines
himself to fairly harmless compounds ; but the Persian
surgeon is a man to be avoided at all costs. Of
course, I am only here speaking of quacks; in
Teheran there is a good medical school, and many
of the graduates from that school proceed to Paris or
Berlin, and return fully qualified to exercise their
profession ; but they also have to compete with these
native quacks.

I remember one case of a poor man brought to
the dispensary with a big swelling on the left knee,
which prevented his straightening the leg. Careful
examination convinced me that the case was one of
malignant cancer of the thigh bone, and that nothing
could be done but amputation. This was explained
to the patient and his father, who indignantly rejected
the proposed operation. I lost sight of the man, but
some weeks later one of my assistants asked me if I
remembered the case; on my replying in the affirma-
tive, he informed me that the patient had since died.
It seems after leaving the dispensary the father had
taken his son (a young man twenty years old) to a
native surgeon (who combined the exercise of his
profession most appropriately with the trade of a
butcher) and asked his advice, saying the English
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